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exile : and the care and kindness of these generous souls con- 
tributed something to the comfort of his latter years. If a 
heart like his were susceptible of remorse and shame, such 
treatment would have been far more cutting to him than the 
persecution of his avowed enemies. 

We have been led into these observations in part by the 
occasional interest now attached to the name and character of 
Bonaparte, in consequence of his death ; an event, the very 
indifference of which, in a political point of view, makes it 
more remarkable, than it would have been under any other 
circumstances. We trust that we have not offended the spirit 
of Madame de Stael in devoting a few pages to the memory 
of her great antagonist, since she expresses a hope, in the 
commencement of her memoirs, that in speaking of herself 
she shall often be able to withdraw the reader's attention from 
her own affairs. However unfortunate for her peace may 
have been her connexion with the history of Bonaparte, we 
are not sure that it is not one of the circumstances which will 
contribute most powerfully to maintain her hold upon the at- 
tention of posterity. She has indeed expressed this opinion 
herself, in a letter which she wrote to him upon the occasion 
of his first order of exile. She observes, ' You are giving me 
a sad celebrity — I shall occupy one of the pages in your his- 
tory.' 



Art. IX. — Uebersicht aller bekannten Sprachen und ihrer 
Dialekte. — A Survey of all the known Languages and their 
Dialects. By Frederick Adelung, Counsellor of State, 
fyc. fyc. £c. 8vo. pp. xiv-186. St Petersburg. 1820. 

This work has already been briefly noticed in a journal 
printed in another part of the United States ;* but the impor- 
tance of the subject, as well as the value of the work itself, 
would render it inexcusable in us to omit giving some account 
of its contents, for the information of readers in this quarter 
of our country. We are the more induced to do this, as we 
have not yet seen any notice of the work in those English 
journals, which have the most general circulation among us. 
The subject of our article will, therefore, have the attraction 

* The Rev. Mr Schaeffer's German Correspondent, Nos vii and viii 
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of novelty, if the reader should find no other inducement to 
follow us through our remarks upon it ; and the present work 
will have the more importance in the estimation of an Ameri- 
can reader, when he is apprised of the simple fact, that more 
than one third part of all the languages of the globe belong to 
our continent, in which this learned author enumerates the 
astonishing number of twelve hundred and fourteen native dia- 
lects ! 

If the present age is to be hereafter celebrated for its 
extensive and exact researches in those branches of physical 
knowledge, which had been before studied and in some sort, 
digested into the form of sciences, it will be no less remarka- 
ble as the epoch of a new science also — the comparative science 
of languages. Until the present period, the languages of man 
have been for the most part studied singly, and merely with a 
view to an intercourse between nations for commercial or 
literary purposes. Just as man, in the early periods of his 
history, contented himself with studying the properties and 
phenomena of his native planet, with a view to his immediate 
necessities, comfort, or pleasure ; and did not once think of 
extending his inquiries even to the other parts of the planeta- 
ry system, much less to the worlds beyond those worlds. By 
degrees, however, he dared to venture beyond the narrow 
bounds of this little globe, and began to observe the other 
bodies in the system, and to compare their phenomena with 
those of his own planet ; and at length, under the direction 
of the powerful minds of Newton, La Place, and their 
illustrious pupils, he has been enabled to unravel their count- 
less irregularities, and arrange them into that wonderful science, 
which such names alone would be sufficient to immortalize. 

In the same manner, since the impulse given by that extra- 
ordinary princess, Catharine the Great (for we pass over the 
original hints which were given by the great Leibnitz, be- 
cause they lay unheeded till our own times,) — since that im- 
pulse, we say, the science of comparative philology has grown 
up and advanced with no less rapid a pace than even chemistry 
or any other part of physical science. Man is no longer sat- 
isfied with studying the peculiarities of two or three languag- 
es of his immediate neighbors, with the limited views we 
have mentioned ; but he now takes a wider range, and studies 
the phenomena of language (if we may so speak) as he inves- 
tigates the phenomena of any other part of his own nature or 
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of the physical world in general. The prosecution of these 
inquiries has been attended with the more brilliant success, as 
the learned of the present day, instead of speculating a priori 
upon what languages ought to be, have, after the example of 
the great masters in other sciences, been endeavoring to as- 
certain the simple fact — what they are ; or (to adopt the fash- 
ionable language of the day) are following the method of in- 
duction — that much vaunted method, which has of late been 
so often forced upon our attention as the peculiar discovery of 
modern times ; when, in truth, it had been applied centuries 
ago by that most universal genius of antiquity, that very phi- 
losopher, Aristotle, whom ' the wisest, brightest, meanest of 
mankind' and other moderns have most unjustly (but, we 
ought in candor to hope, unintentionally) treated as if he were a 
stranger to it, and indeed as the patron of the opposite meth- 
od of attaining knowledge. Well would it have been, if these 
philosophers had themselves always followed the same meth- 
od in forming their judgments of that extraordinary man, and, 
before they ventured to condemn his supposed opinions, had 
first carefully examined his works to ascertain what his opin- 
ions were. 

The learned, as we have remarked, are now studying lan- 
guages, as we study other parts of human knowledge — by col- 
lecting facts — by ascertaining what languages there are on the 
globe, and collecting vocabularies, or specimens, of them all. 
The work now before us, though small in bulk, must have 
been the result of great labor, and is of the first importance 
in the inquiries which are now making in comparative philolo- 
gy. It is a catalogue of all the languages of the globe, as far as 
it has been possible to ascertain them; and, that the author has 
made a very near approximation to the true number, seems in 
the highest degree probable, when we consider the numer- 
ous regions over which his Survey carries us, and the prodigious 
sum total which his list exhibits ; as the reader will be able 
to judge for himself from the general view that will presently 
be laid before him. 

We should, however, first apprise those readers, who have 
not particularly attended to the investigations which are now 
going on in Europe, that the present work constitutes but a 
very small part of the grand and extensive plan of the learned 
author ; it is, in fact, a mere index or prospectus, though a 
most valuable one, to the intended Bibliotheca Glottica; 
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and that the reader may have some conception of the proposed 
work and its g;reat importance to the learned world, we shall 
here insert the analysis of the author's general introduction to 
the great work. This introduction alone, (as has been justly 
observed,) will of itself form ' a most important and interest- 
ing work.' 

• Introduction to the Bibliotheca Glottica. 

I. History of the general science of languages. 

II. Early attempts at a bibliotheca glottica. 

III. Of language in general : 

1. The faculty of speech in man; considered 
o. Physiologically. 

b. Psychologically ; with an Appendix, on the language of 
brutes. 

2. The origin of language : 

a. Divine ; by direct communication. 

b. Human : 

*. Arbitrary. 
|S. Accidental. 

3. On the original (or primitive) language. 

4. Question, which is the oldest of the known languages? 

5. The language of signs. 

6. On the diversity of languages, and their physical, histori- 

cal, and moral causes. 

7. History of the attempts at a universal language. 

IV. General grammar. 

V. Of writing : 

1. The origin of writing : 
a. Pictures. 

6. Hieroglyphics : 
<*. Egyptian, 
/3. Mexican, 
y. Various others. 

c. Alphabetic writing. 

d. Arrow (or Babylonish) characters. 

2. Account of all the known alphabets. 

3. History of the attempts at a universal character. 

4. Short-hand writing: 

a. Stenography. 

b. Tachygraphy. 

c. Pasigraphy. 

d. Abbreviations (or contractions :) 

a. Notae Tironianse. 
(3. Monograms. 

5. Secret writing : 
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a. Cryptograph y ; steganography. 

b. Cyphers. 

a. The art of deciphering. 

/3. History of cyphers. 

y. On the nature of cyphers. 

c. Telegraphy. 

"VF. Affinity (or connexion) of languages. 

VII. Works on the comparative science of languages, (or 

comparative philology :) 

1. Polyglots: 

«. IJictiOiiaries. 

b. Grammars. 

c. Bibles. 

d. The Lord's Prayer, collections of. 

e. Separate essays : 

<*. Bachmeister's specimen. 
/3. The parable of the Prodigal Son. 
y. The words of the great comparative vocabulary 
[of Catharine 11.] 

2. Comparisons of various languages with each other. 

3. Maps of languages. 

VIII. Dead languages : 

1. Ancient. 

2. Modern: 

«. Literature. 

b. Remains of languages.' 

Such is the gigantic plan, which the learned author hopes to 
see carried into execution ; and, as the basis of it is to be facts, 
he begins by an attempt to ascertain the names of all the lan- 
guages of the globe and to collect specimens of every dialect. 
This labor, (as he justly observes in his preface, p. iv.) was 
by far the most difficult part of his undertaking. But, that 
he has been eminently successful in this particular will be evi- 
dent from the following result of his labors : 

'That my work will be free from errors I cannot expect; but 
I venture to affirm, that it gives a more complete view of the sub- 
ject than has hitherto appealed, and perhaps than it has been 
possible to exhibit. For this advantage it is indebted to the 
abundant sources of information, which the modern travels, 
particularly of the English, the bible societies, and the more 
extended range of philological science, have opened during the 
last ten years ;* and it will hardly appear credible to those, who 

* The author here, in a note, acknowledges his obligations to the Transac- 
tions of the Historical and Literary Committee of the American Philosophical 
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have not ascertained the fact by comparison, that my survey ex- 
hibits 

987 names of Asiatic languages, 

587 European, 

276 African ; and 
1214 American; 
making, consequently, in the whole 3064 languages and dialects ; 
while the indefatigable and successful diligence of the authors of 
Tlie Mithridates could collect together only about 2000.' Pref. 
p. vii, viii. 

The work consists of two parts ; in the first, the author 
gives a list of all the languages, arranged according to their 
respective stocks, or families, and the geographical situation 
of the nations that speak them ; and in the second part, the 
names of the languages are arranged alphabetically under each 
quarter of the globe, 

1 ASIA. 

.Monosyllabic — 

I. Chinese. 

II. Tibetian, Thobbb't, Tangutian. 

III. Boman, Boma, Barma, Burman, Byamma, Myamma, 

Avan. 

IV. Pegu an. 

V. Anamitic. 

VI. Siamese, Siuanlo. 

Polysyllabic; arranged under the following geographical divis- 
ions : 

A. Southern Asia ; comprehending 

I. The Malay ; from the eastern coast of Africa and Mad- 

agascar, to Easter Island in the South Sea. 

II. Farther India, stock of. 

B. Western Asia ; comprehending 

I. The Semitic stock. 

II. Armenian, Haikan. 

III. Georgian, Grusinian, Iberian. 

IV. Caucasian. 

C. Middle Asia ; comprehending 

I. The Turcico-Tatar stock. 

II. Mongolism. 

III. Mandschu. 

IV. Corean. 

Society of Philadelphia ; which, he says, furnished him with thirty new names 
of American dialects. He also particularly mentions Mr Du Ponceau in 
terms of high and just commendation. 
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D. Northern Jlsia. Siberia ; comprehending 

I. Various mixed nations on the frontiers of Asia and 

Europe. 

II. Samoyedes. 

III. Nations of various unknown stocks in North-eastern. 

Asia. 
E. Islands of Eastern Jlsia ; comprehending 

I. Sachalin, or Tschoka. 

II. Japan. 

III. Insu, Jedso, Tschika. 

IV. Lieu-K.ieu islands, Lgutschu islands, Lew-Chew. 

V. Formosa. 

2. EUROPE. 

I. Cantabrian, or Basque.* 

I I . Celtic stock. 

III. Celtico-Germanic, or Cimbrian stock. 

IV. German (Germanischer) stock ;t comprehending 

A. The German (Deutscher) main stock. 

B. Scandinavian main stock. 

C. English. 

V. Thracico-Pelasgic Greek and Latin stock ; comprehending 

A. The Thracico-Illyrian main stock, in Asia Minor ana 

in Europe. 

B. Pelasgic main stock. 

C. Hellenic-Greek main stock. 

D. Latin stock. 

VI. Slavonic (Slavischer) stock. 

VII. Germanico-Slavonic, or Lettish stock. 
VL I. Romano-Slavonic, or Wallachian. 

IX. Tshudish stock. 

X. Mixed languages on the south-eastern border of Europe, 

(comprehending the Hungarian and Albanian, with their 
dialects.) 

3. AFRICA. 
I. Northern Africa ; towards the southern frontiers of Sahara : 
A. Barbary. 

* Since the publication of the work now under consideration, that distill' 
guished scholar, baron William von Humboldt, has published a profoundly 
learned work relating to the Basque language, entitled, An examination of the 
Researches respecting the original Inhabitants of Spain ; by means of the Basque 
language; printed at Berlin during the present year. We have but just re- 
ceived this important work, and notice it now, merely for the purpose ot 
apprising our readers, that it contains an interesting section ' On the supposed 
affinity of the Basque with the American languages.' We hope soon to be able 
to give an account of the work. Rev. _ 

t This has sometimes been called the Teutonic stock, and in English we 
are in want of a distinct generic name for it. Our English names, German 
and Dutch, are too limited for this purpose. Rev. 
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B. Guanchen. 

II. Middle Africa : 

A. Northeastern nations {comprehending the Copts, Nubi- 

ans, and Myssinians.) 

B. Countries between Sahara and Gulbi. 

C.« Middle Africa, Proper (comprehending the Yalofs, Man- 
dingoes, Congoes.) 

D. The greater part of the imperfectly known territories in 

the interior of Africa, from Abyssinia, &c. 

E. The Caffres ; from Quiloa to the Hottentots. 

III. The southern extremity of Africa ( including the Hotten- 

tots $c.) 

4. AMERICA. 

I. South America. 

II. Middle America. 

III. North America : 

A. The northern parts of New Mexico with California and 

the west coast of America to Prince William's Sound. 

B. Territories on the west side of the Mississippi, and be- 

tween that river and the Missouri and Arkansas. 

C. Territories on the east side of the Mississippi, to the 

Ohio and the eastern Great Lakes. 

D. Northern territories on the eastern coast and Hud- 

son's Bay ; above and below the Great Lakes towards 
the great western chain of mountains. 

E. The territories on the northern coast from Greenland and 

Labrador to Behring's straits, and from the peninsula of 
Alaksa to Prince William's Sound.' 

Under the North American divisions, which are above de- 
signated by the letters B and C (territories east and west of 
the Mississippi), the author enumerates many names which 
are familiar to us ; but he also mentions a great number, of 
which we have seldom or never heard. As this region of the 
continent is the most interesting to an American reader, we 
have thought it might be useful to give the whole list in detail ; 
in order that any omissions and errors (if any such exist) may 
be supplied and corrected by our countrymen. This extract 
will at the same time give the reader an idea of the extraordi- 
nary minuteness of the whole work. 

' B. Territories on the west side of the Mississippi &c. 
a. Indian stocks at the sources of the Missouri : 

1. The Blood Indians. 

2. Paegans, Picaneaux. 
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3. Black-foot Indians. 

4. Fall Indians. 

5. Minetares. 

6. Snake Indians. 

7. Crow Indians. 

8. Achwahhaway. 

9. Mandans. 

b. Naudowessies, Narcotah : 

*. On the banks of the waters of the St Croix : 

1. Nehogatawonas. 

2. Matabantowas. [Mawtawbauntowahs. Carver.'] 

3. Schahswintowaher. [Shahsweentowahs. Id. J 
/3. Naudowessies of the Plains : 

1. Wapintowas. 

2. Tintons. 

3. Ascahcutons. 

4. Mahas. 

5. Shians. 

6. Shianis. 

7. Tschunguscetons. 

8. Waddapachestens. 

9. Assiniboils. Assinipoils. Assiniboins. Assini- 
poetuk. (As-sin-e-po-e-tue.) Sioux. Stone- 
Sioux, Stone Indians. 

aa. Manetopa. 

bb. Oseegah. 

cc. Mantopanato. 

10. Wahpatone. 

11. Mindawarcaton. 
32. Yanktongs. 

aa. Minowa — Kan tongs. 
bb. Washpetong. 
cc. Sussitongs. 
dd. Titong, Tetons. 

««. Okandandas. 

/3/3. Minnakinneazzo. 

yy. Sahone. 
e. On the east side of the Mississippi. 

1. Sakies, Saukis. 

2. Ottogamies. 

3. Menomenes, Folic Avoine. 
d. Osages and Panis. [Pawnees/] 

*. Osages : 

1. Winnebagoes. Puants. 

2. Ay on as. 
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S. Otataches. 

4. Missouris. 

5. Otos, Ottoes, Octolactos. 

6. Maha. Mahaws. Maia. Yucatan. 

7. Ponzar. 

8. Kanz.es. 
(3. Panis, Panias : 

1. Ricaras. 

2. Panis -Mahaws, Panimachas. 
5. Pania-pique. 

4. Tawakenoes. 

5. TancarcU. 



In the territories of the Red River : 


a, 


, Caddos, Caddoques, Cadodaquioux. 




1. Nentego, Nentico, Nantico, Nanticokes, Nanda 




koes, (Water-people.) 




2. Nabadaches. 




S. Inies, Tachies. 




4. Yattasees. 




5. Adaize, Adayes. 




6. Nacogdoches. 




7. Keychies, Keyes. 




8. Natchitoches. 




9. Tunicas. 


/3. 


Bedies. 


y- 


Aliche, Eyeish. 


2. 


Accocesavvs. 


i. 


Mayes. 


{,. 


Cances. 


■i. 


Carancouas, 


5. 


Attacapas. 


t. 


Appalousa. 


X. 


Chactoos. 


h. 


Washash. 



C. Territories on the east side of the Mississippi, to the Ohio 
and the Great Lakes : 
a. Nations and dialects next eastward of the mouths of the 
Mississippi and in Florida. 

1. On the island Malhado — 

»■ C'aoques. 
/3. Han. 

2. On the continent~ 

«. Choriuco. 
/3. Doguenes. 
y. Mendica. 
A"eiv Series, No. 9. ] 8 
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2. Quevenes 

e. Mariames. 
£. Gualsiones. 
*• Yguaces. 

& Atayos. 
'. Acubadaos. 
»• Quitoles. 
A. Avavares. 
A*. Muliacones. 
v. Cutalchiches. 

f. Susolas. 
». Comos. 
«"• Camoles. 

3. Nations, which have emigrated from the £ast side of 
Mississippi to the West side : 

«. Facanas. 

0. Pascagolas, (Pachea-ogoulas). 

y. Boluxas. 

2. Appalachi. Wapanachki.* 

*. Natchez. Natuxez. 

£. Tunicas. ) , , ,. , 

IPochatans. ^lmost extinct. 

4. At St Augustine, on the east side — 

Timuaca. 
b Tschikasah (Chikkasaw) and kindred dialects — 

1. Muskohge, Creeks, Muskogulgen-Creek. 
Nations of the Muskohge-union — 

<*. Caouittas, Cawittas. 
j3. Conshacs. 
y. Oakmulgees. 
2. Alibamous, Alibamis. 
«• Taensas. 
£. Yasows. 
>». Conchattas. 
S-. Abeikas. 
/. Stincards. 
x. Uches, Savannucas. 
A. Seminoles. 

2. Tschikasah, Chikkasaw (Chicachas) Mowill, MobiL- 
ians, Mobil-language. 

<*. Chatchi-Oumas. Chetimachas? 
/3. Oufe-Ogulas. 
y. Tapoussas. 
2. Coroas. 

* More frequently called by us, Abenaki, i. e. Men of the East. Rev 
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f. Yazoux. 
£. Grigras. 
■». Thioux. 

3. Tschaktahs, Chaktaws, Chatkas, Catawbas. 

4. Tschelokis, also falsely called Cheerake, Cheraquis, 
Tscherlocky, Tschirokesen.* 

c. Woccons. 

d. Katahba. 

1. Wataree. 

2. Eeno. 

3. Chawah, Chowan. 

4. Langgaree. 

5. Nachee. 

6. Yamasee, 

7. Coosah. 

e. The Six Nations ; called by themselves Ongwe-honwe, 
(greater than all others), also Aquanoshioni, Aquanuschio- 
nig or Konungzi Oniga (united nations) ; called by the 
Butch, Maquaica, Maquas, Mengwe, Mingus; by the 
French, Iroquois. 

1. Senekas. Tsonontouas. Machachtini (inhabitants of 
of the hills. 

2. Mohawks. Sankhicanni. 

Cochnewagoes, Cochnewaga, Cahnuaga. 

3. Onondagos, Onontagues. 

4. Oneidas, Oniadas, Oneyouts. 

W'tassone. 

5. Cayugas, Goyogans. Queiigue. 

6. Tuscaroras. 

Here belong further, 

7. Canai ; called by the English Canais, Conois, Conoys, 
Canaways, Kannawas, Canawese. 

8. Nanticokes. 

9. Ahouandate ; called by the English, Wyandots, Wy- 
ondots : by the French, Guyandots, or more common- 
ly Hurons. 

* We presume the learned author here follows the authority of the Histor- 
ical Transactions fyc. of the American Philosophical Society, where this name 
is written Chelokees, upon the pronuciation of some natives. But we have been 
informed by an educated native, who writes his own and our language well, 
that the first syllable of the name is not our ch but ts, Tselokee, or (as we 
should express it more exactly by our English alphabet) Tsuh-luh-kee' ; 
sounding the letter u as in but, and strongly accenting the last syllable. It is 
accordingly so sounded in the TSVXVKl SQCLVCLV, or Cherokee Spelling 
Book, lately published by the Rev. D. S. Butrict, the missionary, and his asso- 
ciate, D.Brown, the educated native to whom we have above alluded. Rev. 
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10. Hochelaga. 

1 1 . Mynckussar, Mynqueser. 

12. Erigas. 

13. Wanat. 

14. Cochnowagoes 

D. The northern territories of the east side and to Hudson's 
Bay, above and below the Great Lakes towards the great 
western chain of mountains. 
Chippeway-Delaware, or Algonkin-Mohegan stock, in Vir- 
ginia : 
a. Southern branches — 

1. Pampticoughs. 

2. Shawanos, Sawanno, Shawnee (Shawaneu, south 

country.) 

3. Kickapoos, Oucahipoes. 

4. Miamis, or Twightwees. 

«■■ Ouyatonons. 
0. Illinois. 

aa. Kaskaskias. 

bb. Cahokias. 

cc. Piorias. 

dd. Kasquias. 

ee. Mitchigamies. 

ff. Piankashaws, Piankichas. 

g%. Kikapoos. 

hh. Poteouatamies, Pottawatameh, Patta- 

wattomi. 
it. Outaouas. 
kk. Chaunis. 
b. Northern branches — 

1. Delaware, and its nearest stocks : 

a. Delaware, Lenni-Lenape (original people), Len- 
nopea. 

aa. Unamis, Wanami, Turtle. 
bb- Unalachtgo, Unalachtigo, Wunalachtigo, 

Turkey. 
cc. Minsi, Ministi, Monsi, Munseyis, Monso- 
nies. 
/3. New Sweden, now New Jersey — 
Sankikani. 

2. Narraganset — 
«. Pequittoog. 

0. ISanhigganeuk. 

y. Massachuseuk, Massachusett. 

k Cawasumseuk, 
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£. Cowweseuk, Cowweset. 

£. Quintikdok, 

». Qunnipieuk. 

S-. Pawkunnawkut. 

i. Pawtuket, Nechesangett. 

». Neepmuck. 

3. Natik, Nadik, Nianticks. 

4. Abenaquis, Abenakis, Apenaki, Openagi ; corrupted 
from Wapanachki, Eastlanders. 

a. Canibas Kennebek. 

/3. Etchemines, Malecites. 

y. Gaspesians. 

S. Missiassik. 

f. Arosaguntakuk. 

5. Mahikanni, Mankikani ; called by the Dutch, Maki- 
kanders ; by the French, Mourigans, Mahingans, 
Manhikans ; by the English, Mohiccons, Mohuccans, 
Mahegans, Mohegans, Muheekanew, Schatikooks ; 
River-Indians. The same with the Pequots. 

*. Much-quauh. 
/3. Mech-cha-ooh. 
y. Toon-pa-oh. 

6. Penobscot Indians. 

7. Estechemines, Etechemines : 

8. Micmak. 

9. Souriquois. 

C. Middle main branch, to the north of the foregoing : 
1. Algonkins. 
«. Acadia. 

aa. Abenaki. 

bb. Openango. 

cc. Soccoki. 
/3. Along the river St. Lawrence to Montreal : 

aa. Papinachoi. 

bb. Montanaro. 

cc. Abenaki di Sillery. 
y. On lake Huron : 

aa. Nocke 

bb. Altikamek. 

cc. Outepoue. 
if. Between the Mississippi, Michigan, and Lake 
Erie : 

aa. Oumami. 

bb. Makouten. 

cc Outagamr. 
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dd. Malomimi. 

ee. Pouteoiiatami. 

ff. Ojatinon. 

gg. Saki. 
t. On lake Ontario : 

aa. Tsonontoiian. 

bb. Goyoguan. 

cc. Onnotague. 

dd. Onnoyoute. 
£. In the neighbourhood of the Oiitouas rivers 

aa. Macnakandibi. 

bb. Nopemen d'Achirini. 

cc. Nepisirini. 

dd. Temiskamink. 
i. On the north of the Mississippi to the upper 
lakes and Hudson's Bay : 

aa. Assimpoiial. 

bb. Sonkaskiton. 

cc. Ouadbaton. 

dd. Atinton. 

2, Chippeways. 

«. Chippeways on the south of the upper lakes : 

/3. Crees. 

y. Nepesangs. 

J. Algonkins, on the lake of the two mountains. 

e. Ottoways, Ottawas, or, as they call themselves, 

Wtdwas. 
£. Iroquois-Chippeways. 
«. Muskonongs. 
S-. Messisaugers, Messisagues. 

3. Knistenaux, Chnisteneaux, Christeneaux, Clisteno. 

a. Nehethawa, Nehetwa. 
0. Skoffie. 
y. Sketapushoish. 
£ Matassins. 
d. North-western branches : 
Chepewyan. 

1. Nagailer. 

2. Slua-csss-dinais. 

3. Neguia-dinais. 

4. Nasrad-denee. 

5. Beaver-Indians. 

6. Stone Indians. 

7. Satsees. 

8. Hudson's Bay. 
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E. The northerly coasts of Greenland and Labrador to Beh- 
ring's Straight, and from the peninsula of Alaksa to 
Prince Williams Sound : 
Eskimo stock. Karalit. 

a. Eastern side : 

1. Greenland. 

2. Labrador, Eskimo. 

3. North coast of Hudson's Bay. 

4. Humoky dialect. 

b. Western side : 

1. Inhabitants of Prince Williams Sound. 

2. Tschugazzi. 

3. Konagen, in Kadjak. 

4. Norton Sound. 

5. Sedentary Tschuktschi. 

6. Jakutat.' 

Such is the outline of the vast work now in contemplation ! 
And we have been led to bestow the more pages upon it, 
from an earnest desire to incite our countrymen to exertion, in 
the new and extensive field of literary inquiry, which is now 
opening in our own continent. In the American languages we 
have a subject full of interest to the philosophical inquirer, 
peculiarly our own, and in respect to which the learned of 
Europe are eager to obtain all possible information. How 
mortifying is the reflection of our learned countryman, Mr Du 
Ponceau, that we Americans must go ' to the universities of 
Europe,' to the ' Germans and Russians our masters,' for 
almost all that we know respecting the languages of our own 
continent ! Will it be asked, why we should study these lan- 
guages ? Not for the literature contained in them, it is true ; 
but with a view to the philosophy of language, as we have 
remarked more at large in a former number of our work.* 

We cannot close this article without making one reflection, 
which has often occurred to us, and is now called up again by 
the present work. How is it that the distinguished statesmen 
and other public men in Europe, are able, amidst the cares of 
their official duties, to produce works of such vast labor as we 
daily see coming from their hands ? The learned author of 
the present work now bears the title of counsellor of state of the 
Russian empire. Baron Humboldt, to whose work on the prim- 
itive language of Spain we have alluded above, was for a long 

* N. A, Review, vol. xi. p. 103. Review of Dr Jarvis' Discourse 
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time Prussian ambassador at Rome, and is now a cabinet min- 
ister. And yet these two distinguished public men have been 
able to present to the republic of letters works which we should 
expect from none but professed literary men, and which would 
seem to require the leisure and labor of a professor in his closet. 
How is it too, that in England, our ' magna parens,' Mr Fox 
(to take one example for many) was able to discuss nice ques- 
tions respecting the Greek metres with a professed scholar, 
like Gilbert Wakefield. And how is it, that we have nothing 
of this kind from our own public men ? Is it because of any 
inferiority in native powers of intellect ? We trust not ; for 
the foreign nations, who are acquainted with us, have done 
us ample justice in that respect. Is it then, in consequence 
of the imperfections in our education ? We leave the answer 
to our intelligent and candid readers. 



Art. X. — Memoirs of the life of the Right Honorable William 
Pitt. By George Tomline, D. D. F. R. S. Lord Bishop 
of Winchester, and prelate of the most noble order of the 
Garter. Philadelphia, 1821. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 916. 

Dr Tomline, formerly known by the name of Prettyman, 
is not without his own reputation and dignities. His theolo- 
gical works, however, we believe, are thought to display more 
industry of compilation and purity of composition, than either 
uncommon intellect or much originality of investigation. He 
has already enjoyed the rare fortune and distinction of having 
filled two or three rich bishoprics in the church of England. 
Nevertheless, we account it the most remarkable circumstance 
in his life, and one to which he is probably indebted in part 
for the preferments we have just recorded, that he was the 
private tutor of William Pitt, and had the management of his 
education at the university ; that for some time he acted as 
his confidential secretary, and at all times maintained an un- 
interrupted intercourse with him, in all matters connected with 
his official situation ; that he was favored and honored by a 
constant and unreserved friendship with that eminent individ- 
ual to the hour of his death, at which time he was present and 
administered to him with his own hand the last offices for the 
dying ; and finally, that he was appointed one of his execu- 



